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CONVERSATIONS OF SWAMI SIVANANDA 



Place : Belurmath 

A devotee from Sind was initiated today. 
He had, previous to this, received the holy 
name ( mantram ) in a dream. But being 
unable to understand its significance, he grew 
very restless in mind after receiving it. So he 
wrote a letter to Mahapurushji acquainting 
the latter with his state of mind and express- 
ing a desire to see him. On receiving the 
necessary permission the devotee came 
hurriedly from the distant province of Sind 
to the feet of Mahapurushji. 

Mahapurushji put on a new piece of cloth 
after washing his hands and feet with the 
water of the Ganges and went into the shrine 
at about 10 A.M. After worshipping Sri 
Ramakrishna according to rites, he initiated 
that Sindhi devotee. When he returned from 
the shrine to his own room after the initiation, 
a divine glow was visible on his whole face. 
Without sitting on the chair as usual he began 
to sing, clapping his hands and reeling slight- 
ly, as he walked, under the influence of an 



Time : May 1923 

ecstatic mood. The song was as follows : 

‘When the right guru is found, he removes 
differences by instructing on knowledge. 

The charcoal gives up its black hue when 
it enters fire.’ 

He was in a profoundly indrawn mood 
hardly describable in words. His eyes were 
half-closed, the mind was, as it were, dwelling 
in some suprasensible realm. He was stroll- 
ing about the room, singing only these two 
lines. The face was red, and opening his eyes 
occasionally by some effort as it were, he 
glanced at the big picture of Sri Ramakrishna 
hung up on the western wall. He was com- 
pletely lost to his surroundings. His naturally 
sweet voice, mellowed further by the deep 
love of his heart, sounded sweeter still. A 
long time passed in this way before he sat 
down on the chair. His clothes were 
disarranged and eyes closed. At intervals he 
was uttering in a voice hardly audible and 
coming from the depths of his heart, ‘Victory 
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to the Master ! O Refuge of the lowly ! 
Merciful Lord l Victory to Mother !’ 

The devotee who had been initiated was 
so long meditating on the porch of the shrine, 
according to Mahapurushji’s instructions. 
He now came out and prostrated himself 
before Mahapurushji with great devotion. 
Sitting at his feet he folded his hands and 
said with eyes full of tears : 

‘I have today found peace in the heart, 
thanks to your grace. My mind grew very 
restless after receiving the rnantram in the 
dream. I failed to find peace by any means. 
I became exactly like one mad. Today after 
having received from you the same mantram 
which I got in the dream, I am firmly con- 
vinced that what I saw in the dream is true 
and that it is you who favoured me with your 
grace in the dream.’ 

Mahapurushji : My child, the Master 

favoured you with His grace in the dream 
because He wanted to give you shelter at His 
feet. Today again the Master has bestowed 
grace upon you in another way. He is in- 
finitely merciful. He incarnated Himself in 
human body for the good of humanity in this 
age. I am only a servant who has found 
shelter at His feet. He alone can bestow 
grace. Only God can favour one with grace — 
this is what I know. The scriptures also say 
that when a good guru initiates a disciple God 
Himself appears in the heart of the guru and 
transmits power into the disciple. God Him- 
self is the guru . Man can never become the 
guru. Due to the good actions performed 
by you in previous births you have found 
shelter at the feet of Sri Ramakrishna, whose 
compassion knows no limits and who is a 
saviour of the fallen. Today I have dedicated 
you to His feet. He has from today accepted 
all responsibility of you, here and hereafter. 

Devotee : But, Maharaj, I do not see the 
Master. I know that it is you who have 
been gracious to me. 

Mahapurushji : You can think so ; but I 

know that it is the Master who has been 



gracious to you. You belong to Him from 
today. Cling to Him still more firmly from 
now on. Try to see Him within and without. 
Look upon Him as your own. This sense- 
world is very transient. Father, mother, wife, 
son, daughter, and near ones — all these 
relations are of this world and transient. But 
our relation with Him is eternal and is not 
terminated by the destruction of the body. 
The unfailing seed that has been sown in 
your heart today will grow everyday, watered 
by love and devotion, and will develop into 
a mighty ambrosial tree. It will yield fruits 
to satisfy the fourfold ends of life and fill your 
life with bliss. You will achieve the 
satisfaction of all your wants. 

The Devotee : I am a worldly man under 
delusion and in bondage of various kinds. 
Please bless me so that I may not forget your 
holy feet, being immersed in the world. 
Please instruct me a little how I should live 
in the world so that I may not get com- 
pletely lost in it. You have somehow to save 
this unworthy self. 

So saying the devotee caught hold of the 
feet of Mahapurushji. At his eagerness 
Mahapurushji’s bright face became a picture 
of compassion. In a trembling voice full of 
affection he said, ‘My child, I have already 
told you that I have dedicated you today at 
the feet of the Master and that He has 
accepted you and taken all responsibility for 
you. It is because He wanted to accept you 
that He has brought you here through divine 
inspiration. Today you have gained a new 
life. If the Master be true, then what we say 
is also true. Take refuge in Him with all your 
being and throwing all your responsibility on 
the Master go on calling on Him with a 
yearning heart. That’s all ; you need not do 
anything else. He will look after you in all 
situations. And as regards how you should 
live in the world, the words of the Master 
contain the answer. “Do all your duties in 
the world, but keep your mind on God. 
Be like the maid in a rich man’s house j she 
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does all the work, but all the time her heart 
is set upon her own home in her native place.” 
So should one live in the world without 
attachment. You should serve and be kind 
to your wife, children, and the relations, but 
should know in your heart that God alone is 
your own, that there is none else your own 
besides Him. But you should not for this 
reason neglect your wife and children. You 
should serve them as best as you can as 
children of God, as His portions. You should 
talk to them on spiritual subjects and try so 
that their minds also turn to God. Live in 
the world, but let not the mind be bound by 
it. And the Master used to say, “It is very 
necessary to discriminate. The world is 
transient. God alone is eternal and true. 
What can money give ? It can give food, 
cloth, and a place to live in — that’s all. But 
it cannot give yOu God. So money can never 
be the aim of life. This is called discrimina- 
tion.” 

‘Never have too high a worldly ambition. 
You have made provision for a simple living, 
be content with that. The mind naturally 
gravitates to lower things — to lust and greed, 
name and fame. The mind which has become 
scattered thus has to be collected and merged 
in the lotus feet of God. The highest ambition 
of life is to realize God. Have that ambition 
in the mind always, and try your utmost to 
reach that goal.’ 

The lunch bell rang at this time, and 
Mahapumshji asked the devotee to go and 
partake of the jyrasada. After some time an 
attendant brought the Master’s prasada for 
Mahapumshji. He sat for lunch, but today, 
since coming out of the shrine after the 
initiation, he is in a specially indrawn mood. 
A kind of intoxication is persisting. The eyes 
are almost closed. There is practically no 
inclination for eating — he was nibbling at the 
food due to force of habit. Thinking that a 
little talk might divert his mind and make 
him eat, the attendant broke the silence and 
started a topic : ‘Maharaj, today the initia- 



tion took you a long time in the shrine/ 
Mahapumshji, like one startled out of sleep, 
said, ‘Yes. Ah ! the person is a great devotee. 
The Master is specially graceful to him, 
otherwise such devotion cannot be had. One 
can easily find out the spiritual possibilities 
of a person at the time of initiation. Persons 
who are of an exceptionally good character are 
overpowered by feelings as soon as they are 
initiated. They begin to shed tears, feel 
tremors over the body, and their hairs rise on 
ends. At the same time the kidakunddlini , 
the spiritual potential, wakes up and they easily 
become absorbed in meditation. I found this 
devotee of- this nature. As soon as he heard 
the mantram , he had tremors all over the body 
and horripilation, and soon became absorbed 
in meditation. And what tears of love ! 
Tears came flowing from the comers of the 
eyes. I was also very glad to see that. One 
feels very glad by initiating a true devotee- 
initiation in such a case becomes fruitful 
The lotus, of the heart of those who are ripe 
for initiation remains, as it were, fully blown 
and eager to receive the mantram, and as soon 
as it receives the mantram, it, as it were, grasps 
it firmly. Only the thought of the Master’s 
compassion kept continually coming to my 
mind. In how many ways a'nd on how many 
people he is bestowing his grace ! There is 
no count of men here and abroad who are 
receiving His grace. Blessed is the Master ! 

Devotee : Not all are so moved and 
inspired at the time of initiation. Will no good 
come to them who are not so high recipients ? 

Mahapumshji : Why should it be so ? 

They will also have success, but a little later. 
The perfect' guru has such power in him that 
he can mould the mind of his disciple and 
can in a very short time direct his life towards 
spirituality. The power of the siddha 

mantram (Holy Name by repeating which 
persons have attained realization) is irresis- 
tible, especially if the power of the said 
mantram is transmitted by an enlightened 
guru. The Master used to say, ‘If the grace 
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of the perfect guru can be had, the egoism the worldly bondage of the disciple is not 
of the disciple is destroyed after a little broken and he is not liberated, 
struggle.’ And if the guru is not an expert, 

Belurmath, Saturday, 8 December 1923 



It is morning. Mahapurushji has just 
returned from the shrine. He is still absorbed 
in his mood and is humming a song in a low 
voice. While returning from the shrine with 
the deerskin under the arm he turned towards 
Dakshineswar, saluting it with folded hands. 
Thereafter he saluted the Ganges before 
returning to his room. The monks and 
brahmacharis of the Math are coming to him 
after their meditation and japa and going away 
again after saluting him. He is not talking 
to anybody still, but is sitting quietly absorbed 
in a deep mood. After some time an elderly 
swami who looked after the Math management 
came and after saluting him enquired of his 
health. After a little talk about work in the 
Math, he started the topic of Dakshineswar 
and asked, ‘Well Maharaj, the Dakshineswar 
temple etc. have all gone into the hands of 
the Receiver for management. Will it do any 
good ?’ 

Mahapurushji : Good will come of it, so 

it appears. Recently great irregularity was 
taking place in the worship of the Mother. 
Perhaps it is, therefore, in accordance with 
the Mother’s wishes that this arrangement 
has been made. Is Dakshineswar an insigni- 
ficant spot ? The Divine Power after incar- 
nating Itself in human form for the good of 
humanity has performed severe austerities 
there. The world has not seen before such 
tapasya and spiritual practice — it is even 
doubtful whether it will see again. Dakshi- 
neswar is the confluence of the holy places, 
every particle of the dust there is holy. That 
place is extraordinarily holy to spiritual seekers 
of all faiths, Hindu, Mahomedan, Christian, 
and again Saiva, Shakta, and Vaishnava. The 
other holy places of the world are spots where 
individual spiritual aspirants have attained 
realization by following a particular path or 



where some perfected souls have laid down 
their bodies, and so on. But Dakshineswar 
is the place of sadhana of God Himself. Who 
can tell how many varieties of spiritual ideals 
have been realized and manifested there ? In 
course of time people will understand the 
greatness of the place, and then there will 
ensue a scramble for the dust of that spot. 
The dense spiritual atmosphere of the place 
will not be destroyed. Since the time I heard 
that the worship and service of the Mother 
at Dakshineswar were not being properly done, 
I have been daily invoking the Mother and 
have been offering Her worship and food 
mentally here. I say to Mother, ‘Mother, 
take your food etc. here. Accept our service.’ 
I shall be free from worries if proper arrange- 
ments are made for worship and other things 
of the temple there. 

‘Swamiji said that in future perhaps all 
the landed property of Dakshineswar will come 
under the Math. Can the desires of the great 
ones, fail to come true ? Mathur Babu had 
given everything away to the Master from the 
heart ; but the Master did not accept it then. 
Now His work is being done at many places 
and in many ways. Specially, the preserva- 
tion of that place has become a necessity. 
When the Mother wills it, you will find every- 
thing coming under the Math. 

The Monk : But Maharaj, dealing with 

money and other matters like this is a very 
difficult thing. Apart fom it, there is the 
zammdari and its maintenance. History 
contains many instances how in the past big 
religious organizations fell from the ideal and 
became corrupt due to entanglement in 
worldly affairs and property. 

Mahapurushji : What you say is true 

in a sense. But do you know what I think ? 
The root cause why these religious organiza- 
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tions went down was the want of spiritual 
striving, renunciation, and austerity. As 
long as renunciation and non-attachment will 
remain bright in this Order of the Master, 
as long as every member of the Order will be 
engaged in spiritual practices and be striving, 
knowing realization of God as the chief aim 
of life, so long there is no fear — everything 
will go well. Maharaj (Swami Brahmananda) 
used to say a very fine thing regarding what 
should be the attitude and point of view of 
a sannyasin. He used to say that a sannyasin 
should imagine, even while he is living m a 
palatial building, ‘I am under a tree’ ; and 
when eating good and delicate food he should 
inwardly think, ‘I am partaking of pure food 
received by begging.’ The meaning of it is 
that a sadhu , remaining non-attached under 
all conditions, should keep alive the spirit of 
iayasya. If the spirit is pure, there is no 
fear. It all depends on the spirit. Apart 
from that the work you are doing is all the 
Lord’s work, you are not doing anything for 
your own sake, are you-? Work also is part 
of your spiritual practice. All impurities of 
the mind will doubtless be washed away if 
you do His work in a spirit of service to Him. 
Of course, you must at the same time struggle 
hard with your spiritual practices. Every- 
thing will go wrong if your spiritual efforts 
slow down. His work should be done in a 
spirit of detachment. Always remember this, 
namely, if some one goes on doing work with 
the conviction that he is performing the 
Master’s work, he will never come to grief, for 
the Master will always protect him. But you 
will be undone,, if egoism or pride enters your 
heart. The Master used to say, ‘Be sure that 
there is no theft in the chamber of your 
mind’ (that is to say ‘rationalization’ of 
egoism and pride). If you hold on to the 
idea T am becoming blessed by doing work 
and by serving Him’ there is no fear whatever. 
And you must always keep a close watch on 
your mind analyzing it in each one of your 
activities. Whenever you will notice that the 
mind is tending even slightly in another direc- 



tion, pray yearningly to Him and struggle 
more with your spiritual practices. You will 
not be doing work all the hours of the day 
and night, would you ? And you should also 
keep up the remembrance of God fully even 
in the midst of your work. 

The Monk : If the living example of the 

ideal is not before our eyes, it is difficult to 
turn the flow of life always towards the ideal. 
As long as you are present, everything will go 
well. What will happen afterwards, the 
Master alone knows. 

Mahapurushji : Why so ? Know this 

well that the Master alone is the living ideal. 
And sure enough we are also present. Every- 
thing is not finished with the destruction of 
the body. When the mind is purified through 
spiritual practices, it becomes an instrument 
for the living, divine realization of God. That 
experience is the real experience, and its 
influence lasts all through the life. Besides, 
are you also small in any way ? You have 
seen before your eyes the ideal lives of the 
children of the Master and have been blessed 
by their company — this also is the result of 
good actions. You have no fear. Those who 
have in then true renunciation and detach- 
ment have no fear at any time, God will b$ 
manifest in their hearts, and their lives will 
be blessed by His vision. The real thing is 
renunciation and detachment, purity and a 
sincere desire to find God. Now the time is 
very auspicious, and at this time people will 
awaken to superconscious experiences with 
only a little spiritual effort. Due to the 
advent of the Master the path of God- 
realization has become very easy. And the 
spiritual tide that has set in will continue for 
many centuries — not the least doubt about 
it. Standing on this courtyard a few days 
before his passing away, Swamiji said, “The 
tide that has set in will roll unobstructed for 
seven or eight centuries ; none will be able to 
resist its march.” This tide of the age will 
sweep due to its inherent dynamism; it will 
not depend on anybody’s help. It is all the 
work of the Divine Power. What can man 
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do P Anyone who will help in the achieve- 
ment of the demand of the age will himself 
be blessed. It is with the object of conserv- 
ing the Divine Power which the Master had 
brought into the world and awakened to 
activity, that Swamiji has built-up this 
organization and has started that work with 
this monastery as the chief centre.. This 
monastery is the central power station of that 
spiritual force. From here the tide of 
spirituality will flow to flood the whole world. 
That is why he brought the Master's relics 
on his head and planted them here. The 
Master had told Swamiji, ‘Wherever you will 
place me after carrying me on your head, I 
shall remain there.' The day when this 
monastery was founded Swamiji brought the 
Master’s relics on his head and installed them 
here. Puja (worship), homa , food offerings, 
etc. were done on a great scale. I cooked 
payash (rice porridge) for offering to the 
Master. Installing the Master’s relics in this 
monastery, Swamiji said, ‘Today the heaviest 
responsibility of my life has been lifted from 
my head. Now, even if I die, there is no 
harm.’ Since then all the great spiritual 
practices have been performed here centring 
round the atmaram (the casket of Master’s 
relics) . How much Uipasya and spiritual 
practices did they all — Swamiji, Maharaj, 
Baburam Maharaj — perform here ! All of 
them are perfect souls, associates of the Divine 
Incarnation. They do not come down usually 
except in the company of the Divine Incarna- 
tion. How much spiritual practices all these 
great sages have performed in this monastery ! 

Think over it — what a place is this monastery ! 

. ^ 

The Holy Mother herself came here. We 
heard that even before the foundation of the 
monastery the Holy Mother, while going in a 
boat along the Ganges, had seen the Master 
here. Of course, even after the establishment 
of the monastery we went to mountains and 
forests to do Uipasya (austere spiritual 
practices) ; but our heart always stayed near* 
the. atmaram in the monastery. AH the 
associates of the Master are gradually depart- 



ing to him one after another. Now is your 
turn. You have to keep the spiritual influence 
of this monastery undiminished by means of 
renunciation, tapasya, and spiritual efforts. 
You have to build up such ideal lives that 
persons who will associate with you will think 
that they are living in the company of the 
Master Himself and His associates. The 
message of the Master can be given in a word : 
Realization of God is the only goal of life, 
and real life is that in which there are 
renunciation, tapasya, and a harmony of all 
faiths. . . . 

A monk is today leaving for a branch 
centre in South India for preaching the 
Master’s ideas. After saluting Mahapumsh 
Maharaj he begged for his blessings and said, 
‘Maharaj, bless me that I may realize God in 
this life. So long I was, near ycu ; now lam 
to go to distant Madras away from you. The 
mind is very heavy on that account. Hence- 
forward I shall not be able to see you the 
moment I feel the desire to do so. From now 
on you wiH be an object of meditation. Please 
instruct me a little how 7 I should live in that 
country.’ 

Mahapurushji blessed the monk greatly 
and said affectionately, ‘My child, you have 
all taken shelter at the feet of the Master. 
He will ever protect you. Wherever you stay 
always remember this w T ell that the Master is 
always. w 7 ith you. You are very dear to Him. 
You have education and are pure ; you have 
come here renouncing everything in order 
to realize Him ; does he not know it P I some- 
times think, had Swamiji been living now in 
the physical body how glad he would have 
been at the sight of these boys. There are 
many devotees of the Master in that place 
also w 7 here you are going. Tell them what 
you have seen and what you have learnt from 
us. The real thing is for you to lead the 
ideal life of a sannyasin, full of renunciation 
and tapasya. The Master’s life is a burning 
image of renunciation. You are monks of 
His holy Order and are going to preach his 
ideas. The greatest preaching consists in 
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holding before others an ideal life, so that 
people may find it easy to grasp and under- 
stand the Master from your lives. There- 
fore the more you build up your character in 
accordance with the ideal life of the Master and 
Swamiji, the more their ideas will be propagat- 
ed through you. Whenever you feel yourself 
like one lost, pray to Him with a very yearn- 
ing heart ; He is your inner Self and is within. 
He will give you light from within and will 
inform you rightly as to what you should do. 
Never allow this thought ever to enter your 
mind that you are going to preach anything. 
The Master Himself preaches His own ideas. 
What can you and I preach about Him ? Who 
can understand Him ? The Master’s ideas 
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are infinite. Is it possible to assign a limit 
to Him ? Even such a personality as Swamiji 
declared, “I could not understand even a 
little what the Master was.” What to speak 
of others ! The aim of life is to achieve faith 
and love for His lotus feet. You will do your 
spiritual practices, study, spiritual conversa- 
tions there exactly as you were doing here — 
rather you shall do them all the more. You 
will do good to yourself alone by it. Now 
is the time for you to do spiritual practices — 
so devote yourself to it with greater zeal. I 
am praying greatly that your heart may be 
filled with devotion, faith, love and purity, 
and that this life of yours may become 
blessed/ 



OUR PROBLEMS AND OUR TRADITION 

By the Editor 

V edaishcha sarvairahameva vedyo vedantakrit vedavideva chaham. 

I am the subject of all Traditional Science, I am the Renewer of the Vedantic Tradi- 
tion, and I am the knower of the Veda. — Gita , XV.15. 



The conviction has become widespread 
today among all serious students of culture that 
no problem in society, science, or life is fully 
understood until its grounds in the metaphysi- 
cal nature of things are discovered. If, 
therefore, a social problem remains unintelli- 
gible apart from metaphysical considerations, 
neither is a complete and durable solution of 
it possible in isolation of the deeper factors to 
which it is indissolubly tied. This truth whidi 
is becoming clear to those who are delving 
deep into cultural phenomena is not patent 
to persons immersed in the practical and 
topical. But it is one which requires to be 
particularly remembered at this hour by all 
charged with the shaping of India’s destiny. 
For, in the absence of an integral approach to 
questions which agitate Indian minds, the 



solutions proferred will remain unworkable 
compromises. 

The two most pressing questions which 
confront Free India and demand speedy and 
correct answer are those which relate (1) to 
the construction of national unity based on a 
deep sense of solidarity among her peoples, 
apparently divided by so many narrow 
‘domestic walls’ 1 , and (£) to squarely meeting 
the challenge of nation-wide misery and 
hunger, disease and ignorance, which provide 
so fertile a soil for the growth of blind, des- 
perate, and disruptive movements like 
communism and fascism of all shades and 
descriptions. Unless the problems are swiftly 
and radically solved upon a basis of principles 
at once just and universal, the future 
seems heavy with foreboding. If the partial 
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ideologies are left to exploit this nation-wide 
hunger for peace and prosperity and a better 
order of things, then woe betide the Indian 
nation ; for, if they succeed, there is not a 
shadow of doubt that her ancient civilization 
will disintegrate into a congeries of conflicting 
elements and the whole country will be plunged 
in almost irretrievable chaos. What is happen- 
ing at our very doorstep, in Burma, Malaya, 
Indonesia, and China, must serve as a stern 
warning to all who hold the reins of national 
destiny in their hands. 

The hour puts India on her trial. Can 
she respond to the challenge with an answer 
that is adequate ? 

No answer will be adequate which will 
attempt to solve the problems of disunity and 
hunger on the purely physical levels of politics 
and economics. No new political conceptions, 
no fresh legislative sanctions, no radical 
alteration of the national economy or the 
social architecture can by themselves provide 
a complete and stable answer to them. 
Institutional devices which do not articulate 
a sound philosophy and which do not rest 
upon the moral and spiritual convictions of 
the people at large will remain palliatives. 

India, however, has an answer that is 
adequate. To fully grasp what it is we must 
recover the true sense of our tradition, which 
has well-nigh been obliterated in the minds of 
the modern educated by the teachings of the 
West. We are, therefore, led to enquire into 
the true character of this tradition which has 
given the complex Indian civilization a 
stability and permanence that is a source of 
universal wonder. A civilization could not 
have lasted for thousands of years if its 
foundations were unsound, or its basic premises 
false. It was not a survival decreed by 
fortuitous circumstances, ensuring her an 
islanded existence immune from the impact of 
outside forces, for all through her history she 
lay continually exposed to repeated invasions 
and challenging ideas. But she managed to 
swallow them all up and make them part of 



her flesh and blood. Only in recent times has 
she shown any serious digestive trouble, which 
is in great part due to the fact that rulers and 
politicians mixed sand with her food. When the 
sand is removed and she is restored to her 
true old habits, her powers of assimilation 
will again surprise all given to gloomy 
prognostications. The discovery of the life- 
principle of eternal India will indicate how a 
true and integral solution of her manifold 
problems is to be achieved. More than that, 
there will be a world-wide repetition of the 
same to provide a firm rocky foundation for 
the vast superstructure of a World Order 
still to emerge. 

II 

It is (or it was ?) one of the contentions 
of the British and those Indians who cannot 
understand anything Indian except by forcing 
it into the framework of Western theories that 
India lacked national consciousness and that 
she achieved a sense of political unity for the 
first time in history under the rule of Britain. 
There is a measure of truth in the former 
statement if we understand the term nation in 
the narrow political sense which the doctrine 
of the nation-state gave rise to in the 
nineteenth-century Europe and which remain- 
ed so sacrosanct, until recent years, as the 
ultimate aim of a civilized community. We 
shall come to the question of Indian unity 
and her sense of nationhood later on. But 
we shall examine a little the question of 
political unity as a creation and gift of the 
British. 

It is an indubitable historical fact that 
when the British arrived on the Indian scene, 
the country was a political melting pot. Britain 
succeeded, by means of her superior military 
might, administrative genius, and statecraft, 
in gradually imposing her will on the Indian 
people, who were bound together in the fetters 
of a common servitude. Even Burma was 
included in the steel frame of her administra- 
tion. The question, however, is, what did the 
British aim at and what did they in fact 
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achieve ? Pax Brittanica held the people down 
in a common terror. Science and new 
methods of administration and new systems 
of education were introduced with the object 
of facilitating her exploitation of the Indian 
people commercially, and degrading and 
demoralizing her spiritually. 

None can doubt that science and techno- 
logy, new theories and methods of political 
and social organization, have come to improve 
the material aspect of Indian life. They were 
bound to come, for it was no more than a 
question of time. But India's temporary 
decline and loss of spiritual vigour sentenced 
her to a perhaps deserved term of political 
serfdom for centuries, before they would 
come. Hard blows were necessary to cure her 
of the fallacy of misplaced timelessness which 
made her cling to obsolescent forms and 
refuse to make fresh advances. But we were 
considering the question of political unity 
under the British. 

This political unity, as we have seen, was 
no more than an administrative unity for 
convenience of exploitation. A common 
doom spurred a people who already possessed 
a sense of unity to a common desire for 
emancipation from a rule which was crushing 
them in every way. Britain, moreover, tried 
hard to destroy whatever sense of unity bound 
the Indians together. To cite some recent 
facts in proof of the same: The British 

partitioned Bengal to frustrate the emergence 
of a common political consciousness and to 
ensure that a people whom nature, geography, 
and culture made one and whole should dis- 
integrate. Communal electorates were 
introduced with the object of widening those 
rifts which showed signs of closing up due to 
the operation of a healthy, natural process. 
They demilitarized vast sections of the Indian 
humanity to perpetuate the evils of caste and 
to divide and demoralize the people still 
further. The modern system of university 
education was started with the explicit inten- 
tion of denaturing middle class Indians in 



order that they might serve as willing tools 
of the machinery of exploitation. Christian 
missionaries were endowed with Indian money 
and given other facilities for the purpose of 
undermining the foundations of Indian culture 
and unity. And when the British quitted, 
the world witnessed what it had never before 
witnessed on the same scale and in the same 
degree, namely, the spectacle of a country 
united organically being cut up politically into 
a number of artificial parts. In the face of 
all these records of the policy of divide and 
rule and its inevitable aftermath, it is rather 
a little inaccurate for any one to claim that 
Britain achieved the political unity of India 
which had eluded the Indian people in the 
past. 

The damage, however, that India has 
suffered culturally is deeper and far more 
serious than even this political enormity. 
Indian unity on the political plane will be 
achieved sooner or later. The political 
monstrosities springing from machiavellian 
statecraft and blind passion cannot long retain 
their artificial life, detached from real 
existential roots. Sentimental transfusion 
will not keep alive a creature lacking in real 
vitality. But the ground for the achieve- 
ment of a real, durable union must be 
prepared by a positive policy of cultural 
integration which has to start from the 
dominant community. The social and religious 
prejudices which divide the Indian people 
must be levelled before we can hope for the 
emergence of a united nation. The way to 
do this must be fundamental, but it wilj be 
nothing new. We have only to recapture the 
true spirit of our tradition and put our faith 
in it. If we fail, we perish. 

Atomistic political and economic thinking 
is already creating new types of antagonism 
in Indian society. We are fast developing a 
narrow temper and beginning to think in terms 
of little things of provinces, regions, groups, 
and classes. This is inevitable, for when our 
faith in deeper bonds wanes we become 
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inwardly crushed and put our entire trust in 
false realities and relative values. The quarrel 
over languages, provincial boundaries, and 
linguistic minorities and so on will develop 
into suicidal fights in the absence of an 
absolute standard by which to judge relative 
values. 

The religious minorities present a most 
difficult problem, and curiously enough we 
tend to slur over it. The religious minorities 
cannot dwell apart from the main stream of 
Indian tradition without latent or manifest 
antagonism. They require to be integrated 
round a system of common fundamental values 
and absorbed in the main stream. Religion 
can never be cured in India. For the matter 
of that it will ever remain an incurable 
phenomenon in the world, however much some 
people might wish to see it disappear altogether. 
Such a possibility could have been envisaged 
in the nineteenth century in Europe when 
Christianity came under fire from Utilitarians, 
Biblical critics, Evolutionists, and Marxists. 
But the prevailing temper even in the 
‘scientific’ West is different, and religion is 
going to survive there, for it is being recognized 
that its true foundations are in the human 
heart {rtihitam guhayam ) . Since the religious 
urge is incurable and originates from some 
deep truth of man, the problem is how to 
deal with it in a scientific spirit. 

The clue is provided by the Indian tradi- 
tion which is not clearly understood even by 
many who tenaciously cling to many of its 
contingent applications. To a consideration 
of this we must now turn. 

Ill 

Every civilization reposes on some kind of 
traditional unity though the nature of the 
tradition may vary in different cases. The 
Indian tradition which may justly be termed 
as the Vedantic tradition is unique in this 
respect and does not partake of a religious 
character, using the term religion in its precise 
sense. Our civilization has grown out of a 
faith in an indeterminate, immutable Divine 



Order behind the ups and downs of history. 
It is neither theistic, nor religious but meta- 
physical. Its source is metaphysical power 
and not a determinate religious experience. A 
comparison of it with other traditions will 
make this clear. 

If we examine the character of the tradi- 
tional unity of some of the great civilizations 
in the recent past, we shall discover that their 
traditional bonds were of a different nature. In 
Christendom and Islam the traditional unity 
was achieved by the recognition of a 
determinate form of religious experience and 
of a common religious authority which may 
be represented by a single individual as by 
the Pope in Catholicism or by a plurality of 
distinct functions as in Islam. Similar is the 
case with Judaism. Each of these religions 
is theistic, and each has a religious prophet 
without whom one cannot be saved. Their 
religious treatises are doctrinal in form. They 
all believe in a divine being with determinate 
characteristics and in the immortality of the 
determinate personality. In fact theism 
demands that the divine being must be 
determinate ( saguna ) in character. 

In contrast to all these the metaphysical 
tradition of India maintains that nothing 
determinate or definite in character is immortal. 
No particular religious prophet is essential 
for salvation. It does not affirm the existence 
of a determinate divine factor in things, nor 
does it believe in the immortality of the 
determinate, differentiated personality. Reality 
is beyond all formulations of the relative mind, 
though there may be graduated interpretations 
of the same. It is always insisting that while 
scientific methods and logical reasoning may 
be very important for practical purposes they 
are of no use whatever to take one to knowledge 
which is metaphysically real. 

This metaphysical tradition is known as the 
Vedantic tradition. In fact Veda means 
precisely Traditional Knowledge, independent 
of historical circumstances ( apaurusheya , 

shruti ) . It can have infinite applications 
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according to changing situations (smriti ) . 
The essence of the tradition lies in a faith in 
an immutable divine factor in man and nature. 
This divine factor is the real truth of existence, 
and the historical process derives significance 
from man’s attempt to realize and express the 
divine in and through it. All the great 
teachers of India have in one voice professed 
loyalty to this tradition. None has ever 
claimed to preach anything new. The concern 
of all has been to express it in the accents of 
the times in which they have appeared. This 
is given the most clear and emphatic expression 
in the Gita, where Sri Krishna says : ‘I am 

the Subject of all Traditional Science, I am the 
Renewer of the Vedantic Tradition, and I 
am the knower of the Veda ( Vedaishcha 
sarvairahameva vedyo, vedmtakrit vedavideva 
chaham) . Mahavira and Buddha did not, 
contrary to common belief, stand outside this 
tradition. But when real deviations were made 
from it by their followers, they suffered total 
eclipse in India. Buddha’s fight was against 
a doctrinaire ritualism, so was Shankara’s in 
part. Both sought to rescue the pure tradi- 
tion from being submerged under the weight 
of a rigid formalism. Whereas nihilistic 
Buddhism failed, the positive Vedanta of 
Shankara succeeded. 

This traditional knowledge is immutable and 
timeless in character and can be made manifest 
at any period by inspiration. This has been 
called metaphysical power by Swami Vivek- 
ananda who has given the broadest and 
most authoritative interpretation of Vedanta 
in modern times. Speaking of the problem of 
how the Divine One has become the Many, 
the Swami says, ‘The only explanation must 
come from beyond the sense plane; we must 
rise to the superconscious, to a state entirely 
beyond sense perception. That metaphysical 
power is the further instrument that the 
idealist alone can use. He can experience the 
Absolute; the man Vivekananda can resolve 
himself into the Absolute and then come back 
to the man again. For him, then, the problem 



is solved and secondarily for others, for he 
can show the way to others. Thus religion 
begins where philosophy ends. The “good of 
the world” will be that what is now super - 
conscious for us, wM ioi ages to come be the 
consciousness for all . Religion is, therefore, 

the highest work the world has; because man 
has unconsciously felt this, he has clung 
through all the ages to the idea of religion.’ 

This is the promise of Vedanta and the 
key to the understanding of the real truth of 
religion. It is also a basis for religious 
harmony. Indian unity has rested and will 
rest upon this simple principle. All her history 
has been a consistent attempt to cling to this 
and bring this idea to the door of every child 
of the soil in a way suitable to its under- 
standing. It is the spirit of Vedanta which 
has forged the invisible but imperishable bond 
of unity among the complex Indian peoples. 
It has had ups and downs in its mission, but 
has been ever renewed by inspiration. It is 
certainly bewildering for people accustomed 
to observing unity resting upon political and 
religious factors to understand how unity can 
be achieved simply by the inherent power of 
the traditional doctrine itself. But the fact 
remains that the Indian unity is a unity of a 
metaphysical order and docs not rest upon 
any more or less exterior form of organization 
or upon the support of any authority other 
than the doctrine itself. 

It is on the basis of this principle, actively 
pursued and not merely believed in, that we 
shall be able to meet the challenge of heresies 
which thrive on partial truths. The world- 
wide hunger for a new order, and the recent 
conceptions of social and economic justice, of 
human dignity and value, cannot be under- 
stood except as expressions and logical develop- 
ments of the Vedantic idea. If we lose sight, 
in India, of this deeper unity of our civilization 
and seek solidarity through purely political 
methods, we shall frustrate the very end we 
are seeking. When Europe lost faith in its 
traditional bond of unity, Christendom broke 
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up into a number of nation States. Western 
culture came to lack a common principle. 
Toynbee has recently declared technology to 
be the distinguishing mark of the modem 
Western culture. This really means the 
absence of a principle which can serve as a 
vital bond of unity. Disunity, wars, and 
revolutions are the prices the West has had 
to pay for the pursuit of material progress and 
physical power as the primary aim of life. If 
cur tradition is to be lost to us in the same 
way as it has been lost to the West, we shall 
also break up politically, for India, considered 
as a whole, is comparable more to the whole 
continent of Europe than to any single 
European State, not only because of her size 
and the numerical strength of her population 
but also because of the variety of languages, 
religions, and ethnical types to be found here. 
In fact such differences are far more numerous 
in India than elsewhere. This is no idle 
speculation, for already cries like Dravidistan, 
Sikhistan etc., however ridiculous they may 
seem for the moment, are in the air. . . . 

If the Christian tradition has been lost to 
the West, what guarantee is there that the 
Indian tradition will not likewise be crushed 
by the panzers of the time spirit fast rolling 
towards the East ? The guarantee lies in its 
universality. Christendom broke up because 
its tradition in the narrow religious form barred 
the march of science and freedom. This 
cannot be said of the Indian tradition, which 
is intellectual and scientific in the most precise 
sense of the term. 

Cultural integration in India can only be 
achieved by absorbing the minorities into the 
main stream of Indian tradition. It has been 
done repeatedly in the past, it must be done 
again. But the process must not be conceived 
after the manner of the ‘melting pot’ theory, 
which envisages the fusion of all differences 
into a sort of homogeneous, featureless unity. 
This is the way of totalitarianism, whether 
religious, cultural, or political and is impracti- 
cable in the long run. It is enough for the 



peoples of India to share certain fundamental 
values and objectives while retaining those 
aspects of their particular culture having value 
for them, or for the society as a whole. But 
intolerance and exclusive claims of religions 
must go. Religion is one, its expressions are 
different. Religions must conform to the 
dictates of the universal principle of reason. Our 
ideal has ever been a tapestry, rich with inter- 
twined colours and designs of a variety of 
peoples and cultures rather than the melting 
pot in which all differences are boiled down 
to a uniform and glutinous mass. 

The historical aim of our culture is to create 
conditions in society which will help every 
single individual to manifest the Divine in 
him. This is the sense of true human dignity. 
All hindrances to this achievement will have to 
go. What might have been a help in the past 
may be an obstacle today. Caste discrimina- 
tion and segregation have become an enormity 
in our time, when we have the power to 
transform whole masses of men rapidly with 
the power science has put in our hands. Along 
with legislative measures and alteration of 
the social architecture, the ideal of Vedanta 
must be broadcast to all, for laws which do 
not originate in moral convictions remain 
inoperative. It is the heritage which belongs 
to every child bom on the soil of this 
punyabhumi. All governmental measures 
must aim primarily at raising up the cultural 
level of the Indian masses, who are still whole 
and sound to the high level attained by the 
elect. Unity cannot be achieved among 
peoples given to different ways of thinking, 
feeling, and valuing. The primary aim of 
formal education everywhere is to induct the 
young into the culture of the socity. Previous- 
ly this task was performed in India by the 
extra-State activities and institutions of the 
community. Today they are either dead or 
dying. Can this vital aspect be neglected by 
the modem State in India? Can we con- 
template with equanimity a policy which will 
deny the young an acquaintance, in schools 
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and colleges, with the most venerable and is done and the country is flooded with the 
universal tradition the world has ever seen? Vedantic ideas, India will emerge strong and 
If left to priests and women, spirituality will united, not in the image of the nation States 
degenerate into superstitions, and breed of the West, organized on competitive basis 
fanaticism. The responsibility for the propaga- for the pursuit of power, but as a common- 
tion of our cultural ideals must be shouldered wealth realizing the best dreams of all idealists, 
by the leaders of the community. When this whether in the East or the West. 

BUDDHI AND BUDDHIYOGA 

By Anirvaj* 

( Continued from the September issue ) 

XI bankruptcy in which the lamp of faith burns 

The gist of the matter then is this, low turning the perspicuous intuition of the 
Human nature, as we find it actually Beyond into a dull acquiescence in conven- 
constituted, is dominated by a Will-to-Become tional truths, the memory becomes a 
whose final goal however does not appear in a mechanical device for endless repetitions of 
clear light to the average consciousness, the vanities of superficial existence, and a 
There is an urge towards self-exceeding which clammy heaviness pressing down upon the 
forms the keynote of all ideas of progression ; consciousness damps all higher aspirations and 
but on the mental-vital plane, where the bars the way to the illumination of a corn- 
power of abstraction has not been sufficiently prehensive concentration. If from this travail 
developed or is not commensurate with the of Nature, anything emerges stark and strong, 
power of projection, a certain amount of it is the Asura, the confrere of the Deva, 1 who 
confusion seems to be the inevitable conse- stalks the field towering in his self-gorging 
quence of all human endeavours. Impelled greed and self-assertive might, his false glitter 
by an inner drive towards domination and (virochana) dazing the sight of ‘the many- 
assimilation of the largest content of its too-many and the superfluous/ The Asura 
objective field with the very limited means at is either frankly asuric in his. professions, 
its disposal, the mental-vital structure of the preaching a gospel of undiluted materialism ; 
human organism usually loses its balance and or he poses unwittingly as the champion of 
succumbs to a chronic sense of indetermination the deva-cult. In the latter case, he is either 
which encroaches upon all its spheres of an occultist, prostituting the ideal of the 
activities. Just as there is a chaotic imbalance sacrifice (yajma) in his attempt to compel the 
in the domain of the emotion and the will Powers to minister to his vile end of self- 
clouding the present issue with the clamorous aggrandizement ; or he is a follower in the 
demands of crude and unregenerate vital path of askesis ( tapas ) which in his delusion 
impulsions, so the horizons of the spiritual he turns into a cult of senseless self-mortifica- 
and the intellectual vision too appear blurred tion or a passion for miracle-mongering — -all 
with the confusion created by religious cants 

and sophisticated ideologies. The general i chhandogya VpaniM 1.8. i ; Vin.7.ii ; of. Gita 
result of this turmoil is a sort of spiritual XIV.6. 
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inspired by a perversity and obduracy of the 
spirit (asadgraha ) , whose only aim is an 
insane pursuit of self-glorification even if it 
means misery and devastation for others . 2 

This marks the high-tide of the vitalistic 
achievement, which, because it is devoid of 
the clarity of a comprehensive vision and 
serene illumination, also creates for the average 
intellect a confusion of issues by parading a 
host of mutually contending dicta each assert- 
ing itself to be the only acceptable version of 
the true aim of existence and demanding the 
allegiance of reason to its particular dogma. 
The glamour of life lends a peculiar fascination 
to these specious philosophies, which blinds 
the human mind to the fact that all ideologies 
inspired by a positivistic outlook on existence, 
even though they might be supported by a 
bewildering array of plausible reasonings, are 
vitiated by what may be called an original 
defect of the lower Nature, viz. an apparently 
insurmountable limitation of her evolutionary 
urge which compels all her progressive move- 
ments either to describe a circle or at best a 
spiral, dominated by a rhythm of ebb and 
flow. The crude impulse of life is translated 
into passion in the domain of consciousness 
and gathers strength as it madly rushes on, 
but is inevitably spent up and sinks back often 
to a lower level without wholly achieving all 
that has been dreamed by it. This frustra- 
tion brings but small gain to the human 
society as a whole compared with the vast 
amount of energy that has been put forth. 
The cult of the occult, whether it takes on a 
scientific or a so-called pseudo-scientific 
colouring, because it underlines the sensate 
values of the human mind, confuses man with 
the promise of an idea of progress that is 
intrinsically false ; and because its generaliza- 
tions are fundamentally based on the evanes- 
cent and the specious, it can never achieve 
the ideal of the all-comprehensive simplicity 
of the eternal truths, and so leaves the intellect 



to lose its way in the maze of sophistications 
and speculative philosophies masquerading as 
new-found revelations. Religion then becomes 
a cloak for materialism, or materialism itself 
becomes a new form of religion, and rationality 
serves as a handmaid to crude vitalism. The 
malady is as old as civilization, and what 
the Gita describes in a phraseology suited to 
its particular social context is true to the 
conditions of the present day and will remain 
true for many days to come, until mankind is 
schooled by tribulations and sobered down to 
a saner and loftier outlook on the problems 
of life. 

XII 

As a remedy for this malady, the Gita 
from the very outset takes a most uncom- 
promising attitude towards the whole problem. 
The background of a Kumkshetra, it points 
out, is formed not so much by material mal- 
adjustments as by the spiritual poverty of 
the individual and the social man . 3 To seek 
power and enjoyment and the gratification 
of the instinct of megalomania is but natural 
to the vital mind ; but a crisis is precipitated, 
when, for want of a true appraisal of spiritual 
values, the religious instinct of man can be 
prostituted for this purpose and the devil can 
quote scriptures to justify his own ends. The 
remedy lies not in turning society a-religious 
as man has sometimes been constrained to 
think, but in taking a scientific view of the 
whole thing and curing the psychological 
maladjustments that have been responsible 
for the crisis. Any form of religion that 
emphasizes the positivistic outlook on life, 
be its aspirations worldly or otherworldly, 
must be severely corrected by what may be 
called a cult of negation whose essential value 
is curative rather than destructive. It goes 
without saying that it means not the negation 
of Life as such, but rather the broadening of 
its base by discarding its surface-values. The 

3 Cf. Gita IV.7 : dharmasya glanih, abkyutthanam 

adharma#ya. 



2 Gita XVI.9, 10,14, 17; XVII.6. 
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justification for this negative attitude lies in 
the fact that all ideas of real progress, if it is 
not to be a tardy mechanical process of 
inconscient Nature, must be based on the 
assumption of a psychological asset of the 
power of conscious projection which pre- 
supposes a power of withdrawal or gathering- 
in of the forces of being. The conative 
aspect of its process bas been figuratively 
described by the Upanishadic philosophy as 
‘the inturned gaze of the seeker after 
Immortality,’ while its cognitive aspect has 
been brought out by the well-known Sankhyan 
principle of discrimination which, by analyzing 
every complex of consciousness-movement 
into the polarity of subjectivity and 

objectivity, extricates, by a reversal of move- 
ment, the pure subject from the confusion of 
the subject-object whole of the natural being. 

Now, this cult of introversion ( antara - 
vrittata) and discrimination (viveka ) , in spite 
of its negative emphasis, does not contemplate 
a philosophy of denial or nihilism unless we 
choose it to be so. Broadly speaking, its 
positive gain for the psychological being may 
be said to be of a twofold nature. In the first 
place, it automatically induces a widening of 
the horizon of the inner vision which enables 
the subject to place the contents of his complex 
experience in a well-ordered relational whole 
inspired by a spirit of scientific detachment ; 
and this, as modern psychology has redis- 
covered for the edification of the civilized 
society, means an introduction of the in- 
dispensable element of sanity into the pattern 
of human behaviour. In the second place, it 
envisages the economizing of the thought- 
forces by training the mind to think in terms 
of universals rather than of particulars, which 
raises the whole process of thinking to a higher 
psychological level, where the mind in its 
function of ratiocination can proceed from the 
direct perception of a comprehensive truth to 
the legitimate deduction of its particularized 
applications. For the intellect it means 
breathing in the free air of a few universal 



truths of intrinsic value which have been 
secured for it by throwing overboard the 
agelong accumulations of jumbles and noxious 
stuffs. As a philosophical discipline, it stands 
for an integral perception of a total whole 
whose characteristics it derives not so much 
from inductively processing the particulars of 
experience as from evoking from the depth of 
the being a new instrumentation for the direct 
perception of the universal reals. It is herein 
that the process of introversion as a novel 
method of psychological investigation becomes 
an indispensable necessity. 

The practical beginnings of the cult of 
negation lie in a serious attempt to live beyond 
the preoccupations of the habitual and the 
commonplace which are in most cases guided 
by motives of unregenerate vitalism. The 
natural man lives in a perpetual state of 
imbalance swayed by dualities ( dvanda ) 4 of 
sensational, emotional, volitional character, 
the root-cause of which is in the inherently 
constricted sphere of his consciousness that 
can interpret all empirical contacts only in 
terms of an egoistic pursuit of a limited good. 
This is accentuated by the instinctive demands 
of the vital hunger which measures the fulfil- 
ment of life’s purpose by the standard of the 
amelioration of sensuous living expressed in 
the widely propagated dictum: We must 

have and what we have we keep (yogakshema) . 
It is of course a frank and brutal statement 
of the ageless cult of power and enjoyment 
which in psychological parlance will mean the 
satisfaction of the urges of the emotion and 
the will, and is as such only a natural function 
of our consciousness. As original forces of 
the being, emotion and will cannot be con- 
demned outright for the simple reason that 
they have always prompted man to -strive after 
the beyond by dynamizing his perceptions and 

4 Spoken of in the Oita as shitoshna, suhha-duhkha 
and icthchha-dvesha, all based on matrasparsha (11.14 
VII. 27) . To these may be added the dualities caused 
at a, higher level by the moral conflict of sukrvta-dushkrita 
(11.50) . 
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widening their scope . 5 The search for the 
beyond in this sense can be construed as the 
attempt at unveiling the occult which man 
has sought to do by manipulating either the 
psychic forces as in some forms of religion or 
the material forces as in science. In both types 
of occultism, the idea of yogakshema has 
naturally loomed large in the unregenerate 
vital mind giving rise to a number of com- 
plicated problems of individual and social 
being to which it has been impossible for the 
ego-ridden consciousness to offer a complete 
solution, even if that ego has been magnified 
and exalted to the position of the bearer of 
‘a common will’l There is an intimate relation 
between the habitual imbalance created by 
the dualities of surface-living and the too 
common hankering after yogakshema ; it may 
be said that the former constitutes the 
psychological motive of the latter and the two 
together form the source of all maladjustments 
from which human society is suffering. In 
recent times, the impulse of having and keeping 
has been dignified by the name of raising the 
standard of physical living, and in the context 
of a wide socio-political upheave!, it has got a 
certain amount of justification for its 
persistence for some time to come. But in 
the general clamour for rights, the sense of 
duty ( dharma ) which always carries with it 
the call for sacrifice ( yajna ) and can un- 
hesitatingly be demanded of every individual 
as his most intimate and personal concern, 
has been allowed to wither away. Yet, it is 
the individual who can be looked upon as the 
real custodian of the social conscience and it 
is in him that any attempt at leading the 

5 The urge really comes from the Supreme Person 
(parah purushah ) enshrined in our corporeal bein^ as 
bhokta maheshvara, in whom power and enjoyment 
have found their supreme fulfilment. But in the spiritual 
evolution of the Jiva, this status represents the last, of a 
series, viz. upadrashta, anumunta and bharta (Gita 
xm.23) . Real power and enjoyment can come to the 
individual only when the successive steps beginning from 
the status of the witness-consciousness ( upadrashta ) have 
been realized. 



society out of the common nit can be intensi- 
fied. So the cult of negation becomes his own 
personal dharma , a lone adventure of the spirit 
whose intrinsic worth is the only appeal to 
him. To ask the society as a whole to live 
beyond the preoccupation of the moment will 
appear as a preposterous demand : to a certain 
extent it will agree to try to live beyond the 
dvandas of passion and will, only to make 
decent social living possible ; but to live 
beyond the idea of yogakshema is a horror of 
horrors to it. for has not experience taught it 
that it had to pay too dear a price for its 
emphasis on the cult of poverty and renuncia- 
tion in the past ? 

Yet it is apparent to every thoughtful 

mind, that an over-emphasis on the positivistic 

• • 

outlook on life does not carry us very far as 
the trend of world-affairs for the last few 
decades has shown. Even if under completely 
changed circumstances, co-operation and 
mutual aid take the place of struggle and 
competition, that is to say, even if it is possible 
to erect a utopian superstructure of social 
justice and security by an ideal humanization 
of the methods of yogakshema , still we will be 
confronted by two problems. First, unless 
there is a radical change in human nature and 
the asura in it is transmuted into the 
deva, coercion in one form or other will 
be necessary to maintain the high ideal of 
social efficiency ; and where there is a coercion, 
there always lurks the danger of frustration 
and retrogression. Secondly, if by some 
mysteriously happy means, we succeed in 
maintaining our utopia by ensuring a complete 
and harmonious satisfaction of the possessive 
instinct in. man, we must make an outlet for 
his creative instinct ; or in other words, the 
vital hunger being appeased, the creative urge 
must be given a full play lest we allow the 
life-impulse to stagnate and so run the risk of 
courting atavism. But then, every form of 
creative activity presupposes, as the ancients 
would say, a modicum of tapas — a spirit of 
sacrifice (yajna) and in-gathering of forces 




